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Bad Dreams 


© INTRODUCTION 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHY OF TESSA HADLEY 


Tessa Hadley was born in Bristol, England in 1956. Her father 
was a teacher and a jazz trumpeter, and her mother was an 
amateur artist. After completing two degrees in English and 
education at Cambridge University, she married in 1982 and 
moved to Wales with her husband, Eric Hadley, who lectured at 
universities there. Though Hadley wrote several novels in her 
first 10 years of marriage while also raising several children, 
none of her books were published until 2002, after she'd 
completed a master’s degree in creative writing and a PhD. 
Hadley has published eight novels and three short story 
collections for adults, as well as two children’s short story 
collections alongside her husband. She has won major literary 
awards, including the O. Henry Prize and the Windham- 
Campbell Literature Prize, and is a Fellow of both the Welsh 
Academy and the Royal Society of Literature. She is a professor 
of creative writing at Bath Spa University. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


Hadley often draws from her own life to inform the plots and 
characters of her stories. In this case, her father was a teacher 
and a trumpet player, and her mother was an artist, though 
never pursued art professionally. “Bad Dreams” depicts a 
married couple with very similar professions and interests, 
delving into the tension felt especially by the mother, whose 
frustration at having to prioritize mothering and housekeeping 
instead of painting seems to grow overnight. Hadley has said in 
interviews that she struggled at first with writing in her own 
voice, about events similar to her own life, but authors such as 
Alice Munro, who focus on domestic settings, seemed to give 
her the permission she needed to do so. She has also described 
the struggle of deeply wanting to spend her time writing, but 
needing to devote her attention to her small children—a feeling 
of frustration at not being able to indulge one’s creative 
interests that readers can compare to her depiction of the 
mother character in “Bad Dreams,’ 


RELATED LITERARY WORKS 


“Bad Dreams” is the titular story of Hadley’s third most recent 
short story collections, following Sunstroke and Other Stories 
and Married Love and Other Stories. Most of Hadley’s fiction 
focuses on domestic life, and because of this, she’s been 
compared to the Canadian writer Alice Munro, who has 
published several collections of short stories, including The Love 
of a Good Woman. Critics have often commented on Hadley 
having been 46 when she published her first book, though she 
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holds up Penelope Fitzgerald, who published her first novel, The 
Golden Child, when she was 60 years old, as proof that many 
successful authors have published their debuts even later. For 
her PhD thesis, Hadley studied the works of Henry James, 
known for his late-19th and early-20th century novels and 
novellas including The Portrait of a Lady. Swallows and Amazons, 
the favorite novel of the story’s young protagonist, was written 
by Arthur Ransome and published in 1930. 


KEY FACTS 


e Full Title: Bad Dreams 
e When Written: Early 2010s 
e Where Written: Bath, England 


e When Published: 2013 in the New Yorker; 2017 in the short 
story collection Bad Dreams and Other Stories 


e Literary Period: Contemporary 

e Genre: Short Story 

e Setting: A basement apartment in England 

e Climax: The young girl overturns the furniture in the lounge. 
e Point of View: Third Person 


EXTRA CREDIT 


Writing for Pleasure. After spending years trying to fit in her 
writing between household chores and parenting, Hadley now 
prefers to write when she wants to rather than trying to follow 
a strict work schedule. 


Swallows and Amazons. Swallows and Amazons, the book that 
the young protagonist of “Bad Dreams” treasures, has had 
many radio, television, and film adaptations. The most recent 
was released in 2016 and stars Rafe Spall, Andrew Scott, and 
Kelly Macdonald. 


LL | PLOT SUMMARY 


A young girl wakes up in the middle of the night in a bedroom 
she shares with her younger brother. She remembers the 
dream she was having: she found a secret epilogue to her 
favorite book, Swallows and Amazons, which described the 
characters’ later lives and deaths. The girl wanders through the 
basement apartment, her parents asleep in their own room, 
and notices how the moonlight makes familiar items in the 
house seem monstrous. 


Inthe kitchen, all her mother’s things have been put away 
neatly, but in the lounge, her father’s trumpet case is open and 
his pages of writing, related to the degree he’s pursuing in his 
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free hours after work, are out on his desk. The girl thinks about 
how her parents are complete, separate human beings. 
Suddenly, she gets an urge to upset the neat stillness of the 
house, so she pushes over several pieces of furniture in the 
lounge. She decides she'll never tell her parents about what she 
did tonight. 


The girl’s mother wakes up early and gets out of bed quietly so 
as not to wake her husband (the girl’s father). She reflects on 
how she’s come to resent this basement apartment, though 
they won't be able to move into their own home until her 
husband completes his degree. She wanders through the 
apartment, wishing she were an artist instead of a housewife. 
When she sees the mess in the lounge, she first thinks that 
there’s an intruder in the home. But after finding the windows 
locked, she decides that her husband must have caused the 
chaos. Though this upsets her, she also feels gratified to have 
some evidence for what she has long suspected: that her 
husband is her enemy. She tidies the room and goes back to 
bed, resolving not to bring the incident up to her husband. 


When everyone wakes up for the day, the mother fries bacon 
for the father’s breakfast. He embraces her and they share a 
kiss. The mother goes to find the girl, who is attempting to get 
ready for school while reading her favorite book from the 
beginning again. The mother takes the book away and tells the 
girl to hurry up. 


2 CHARACTERS 


MAJOR CHARACTERS 


The Girl - The girl lives in the basement apartment where the 
short story takes place with her mother, father, and younger 
brother. She loves to read—especially her favorite book, 
Swallows and Amazons—and she spends a great deal of time in 
her own imagination, either by herself or recreating scenes 
from the same book with her school friends. The girl is just 
beginning to understand the rich details of the lives of those 
around her, as she demonstrates when she ponders her 
parents’ histories, but this richness can sometimes seem 
horrific to her. The idea that her beloved youthful characters 
would grow old and die in the imaginary, dreamed epilogue of 
her book is something she doesn't dare to voice aloud. In this 
way, the character of the girl highlights how imagination can 
threaten as much as it can delight. The girl’s decision not to call 
out to her mother about her bad dream demonstrates that she 
has come to learn the freedom that secrecy can provide, but it 
also emphasizes how secrecy can weaken relationships. 


The Mother - The mother lives in the basement apartment 
with her two children—the girl and her brother—and her 
husband (the children’s father). She is resentful about how her 
life has played out so far, specifically that she wasn’t able to 
fulfil her desire of being a painter. She must devote her time to 
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being a housewife and dressmaker and can only move out of 
the apartment if her husband finishes his degree, which she no 
longer enjoys living in. The mother therefore represents the 
frustration women can feel under the societal expectation that 
they prioritize their families over their careers and creative 
pursuits. The woman’s imagination seems to be as active as her 
daughter’s. Her quickly drawn conclusion that her husband 
caused the mess in the lounge allows her the satisfaction of 
directing her anger at him, having long suspected him of looking 
to undermine her. In this way, her imagination gives her asense 
of emotional freedom, but at the same time, it distances her 
from her husband without him even knowing the reason. The 
mother’s character therefore emphasizes the freedom, along 
with the dangers, that imagination can bring. 


The Father - The father lives in the basement apartment with 
his wife (the mother) and their two children (the girl and her 
brother). He works during the day, then studies toward his 
degree at night. The father’s trumpet and his writing left out in 
the lounge contrasts with the mother’s neatly put-away sewing 
machine, demonstrating the father’s relative freedom to pursue 
his creative and academic interests while his wife appears to 
prioritize keeping an orderly home. He seems unaware that his 
wife resentments him, given his physical affection toward her 
despite her privately held conclusion that he wants to 
undermine her domestic efforts. 


MINOR CHARACTERS 


The Brother - The brother lives in the basement apartment 
with his older sister (the girl) and their mother and father. 


@ THEMES 


In LitCharts literature guides, each theme gets its own color- 
coded icon. These icons make it easy to track where the themes 
occur most prominently throughout the work. If you don't have 
acolor printer, you can still use the icons to track themes in 
black and white. 


IMAGINATION 


In “Bad Dreams,’ imagination has the potential to 

bring people both horror and freedom. For the 

young female protagonist of the story, the book 
Swallows and Amazons provides refuge and joy, allowing her to 
relate to her classmates by sharing in the imagined world of the 
novel. The girl sleeps with the novel next to her and rereads it 
several times, treasuring it as a failsafe way to access a world 
beyond her own. But as this story begins, she wakes up from a 
nightmare in which she discovered a secret epilogue to her 
beloved novel. The girl finds the imaginary epilogue horrific: it 
details the mundane lives and deaths that the novel’s vibrant, 
youthful characters go on to live after the novel ends. Just as 
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the girl’s imagination allows her to indulge in a fictional world, it 
also opens that world up to the creeping dread of reality. 


eanwhile, the girl’s mother demonstrates that imagination 
can have a profound effect on one’s experience of reality. When 
she discovers that someone has caused chaos in the lounge, 
tipping over all the furniture and leaving the room in a state of 
disarray, her imagination first leads her to assume that 
someone has invaded the house. Ultimately, she concludes that 
her husband (the girl’s father) must have thrown a fit of 
rage—or, perhaps, played a cruel joke on her to show her how 
little he regards her efforts to keep the house in good shape. 
The woman's subsequent train of thought leads her to decide 
that her husband—who, in fact, had nothing to do with the mess 
in the living room—is her enemy. This conclusion doesn't really 
upset the mother, however. Instead, it seems to provide clarity 
that allows her to cope with her life, in which she’s frustrated by 
the limits of being a housewife and mother. In this way, “Bad 
Dreams” highlights the power of imagination to delight us, 
enrage us, or betray us. In any case, the characters’ inner 
conflicts portray imagination as a potent force that can 
illuminate one’s experience of reality as much as it can warp it. 
conceal truths from their loved ones in order to 
protect themselves. When the young girl, the 
story's protagonist, wakes up from her nightmare, she 
considers telling her mother about it but decides not to. She's 
afraid that her mother might laugh at her, or that speaking the 
details of the dream aloud would make them feel realer and 
more horrific. Either way, the girl is afraid that sharing her 
experience will hurt her in some way, so secrecy is safer: it 
allows her to protect her feelings and to conserve the 
imaginary world of her book that existed before her nightmare 
threatened to taint it. But that protection comes at a cost: it 


stops her from sharing a vulnerable moment with someone 
who could comfort her. 


SECRECY 


Over the course of “Bad Dreams,’ characters 


Similarly, when the girl’s mother discovers the chaos in the 
lounge and concludes that her husband (the girl’s father) is to 
blame, she subsequently decides that he is, as she’s long 
suspected, her enemy—someone working against her efforts to 
keep a tidy home. Instead of seeing this as a problem to solve, 
she resolves never to confront her husband about the incident, 
leaving it to him to breach the subject with her. This allows the 
woman to indulge in her secret feud with her husband without 
it affecting the practical nature of her relationship or her 
domestic life, though it also means she never discovers that her 
daughter, not her husband, is responsible for messing up the 
lounge. Through secrecy, the woman allows herself to live two 
lives, one in which she can fully feel and express her anger, and 
another in which her relationship continues in seeming 
harmony. “Bad Dreams” suggests that in a world of cruelty and 
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judgment, people may use secrecy to maintain order and 
control. At the same time, though, keeping secrets can also be 
harmful, as it can create and sustain distance between people 
and prevent the truth from coming to light. 

OJ people are either encouraged to—or denied ethe 

opportunity to—seek out due to the societal 

expectations of their genders. As the story’s protagonist, a 
young girl, wanders her house in the middle of the night, she 
observes that her mother has tidied away the sewing 
equipment and materials she uses daily and that the kitchen is 
extremely neat. Meanwhile, in the lounge, her father’s trumpet 
case is open and evidence of his work in progress is out on his 
desk. This contrast is physical proof of the difference between 
the mother and father’s activities and habits. Though both 
parents are creative—the mother with her sewing, and the 
father with his music and writing—the father seems able to fully 
indulge in his creative pursuits without concerning himself with 
their effect on his family, while the mother feels that her duty is 


to keep the household tidy and organized rather than focus on 
whatever project she’s working on. 


GENDER AND FREEDOM 


“Bad Dreams’ illustrates the creative freedom 


The mother’s perspective sheds light on her frustration at 
having sacrificed her creative pursuits in order to spend her 
time caring for her children and looking after the home. Though 
she went to art school, she was intimidated by the young men 
there, and it’s implied that that intimidation discouraged her 
from pursuing painting, which she still considers her rightful 
vocation. What's more, her husband's career even restricts her 
homemaking: the family can’t move out of the apartment that 
she’s grown to resent and into their own home until he finishes 
his degree. Their relationship illuminates the inequalities in 
creative freedom for men and women. While women and men 
are equally capable of creative work, women must wrestle with 
societal limitations that might bar the way to careers and self- 
expression—limitations that are either irrelevant to their male 
counterparts or even, sometimes, imposed by them. 


£3 SYMBOLS 


Symbols appear in teal text throughout the Summary and 
Analysis sections of this LitChart. 


THE GIRLS BOOK 


The girl’s favorite book, Swallows and Amazons, 
represents the comforting, and sometimes 
terrifying, potential of imagination. The girl keeps the book near 
her, sleeping next to it and holding it while trying to complete 
other tasks. She’s read it several times and reenacts its scenes 
with her friends at school. It’s clearly a source of delight and 
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comfort for her, a world she can return to in her imagination as 
much as she likes. But her nightmare, in which she discovers an 
epilogue to the novel that details its characters’ mundane later 
lives and deaths, casts a sinister light on the book: her 
imagination has betrayed her. The book is therefore a potent 
reminder that although imagination can be held in a small, 
seemingly benign object like a book, it can become an unwieldy 
and terrifying force. Imagination can inform its bearer of truths 
they might not have wanted to consider. 


THE TRUMPET CASE 


relative creative freedom, particularly when 
compared to the mother’s tidied-away sewing materials. When 
the girl roams the apartment in the middle of the night, she 
sees the trumpet shining in its case, proof of her father’s 
enthusiasm for music making. The open case implies that the 
father uses his trumpet often, and that he doesn't see it as his 
responsibility to tidy up the house—or even that he doesn’t 
consider tidiness a priority at all. While the mother feels that 
her duty is to keep a tidy house and to keep her activities out of 
others’ way, the father’s open trumpet case emphasizes that he 
is freer to pursue his creative endeavors, even if they stand in 
the way of the mother’s ambitions for a spotless household. It’s 
also a subtle reminder of the inequal societal expectations of 
men and women in the late 20th century (when the story is 
set), leaving men freer to pursue the goals they desired while 
pressuring women into devoting their time to domestic 
pursuits. 


ee QUOTES 


Note: all page numbers for the quotes below refer to the 
Harper Perennial edition of Bad Dreams and Other Stories 
published in 2022. 


Bad Dreams Quotes 


@@ Something had happened, she was sure, while she was 
asleep. She didn’t know what it was at first, but the strong 
dread it had left behind didn’t subside with the confusion of 
waking. Then she remembered that this thing had happened 
inside her sleep, in her dream. 


Related Characters: The Girl 
Related Themes: © 


Related Symbols: @jz| 
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Page Number: 114 


Explanation and Analysis 


The young girl, the story’s protagonist, wakes up 
disoriented and tries to work out why she thinks something 
bad has happened. More than any concrete details, the 
feeling of dread is what stays with her most vividly, which 
highlights the profound emotional impact an imaginary 
event can have. The girl is “sure” that what she dreamed 
happened—though it was only in her mind, it’s also part of 
her reality. Notably, waking is a temporary “confusion” to 
the girl, which suggests that her concrete, tangible life can 
be more bizarre, disorienting, and impermanent to her than 
what she imagines and dreams about. This passage 
therefore emphasizes not only how vibrant the young girl’s 
imagination is, but that it isn’t a totally separate thing from 
her supposedly “real life”: it’s as much a part of her life as 
her physical surroundings are. It also hints that her 
emotions play a key part in her experience of reality and 
may continue to affect her actions throughout the story. 


@@ Susan lived to a ripe old age. Susan was the dullest of the 


Swallows, tame and sensible, in charge of cooking and 


housekeeping. Still, the idea of her ‘ripe old age’ was full of 
horror: wasn't she just a girl, with everything ahead of her? 


Related Characters: The Girl 


Related Themes: © 


Related Symbols: fs 


Page Number: 116 


Explanation and Analysis 


The girl remembers what she read in the imaginary epilogue 
of Swallows and Amazons, her favorite book, during her 
dream. The epilogue listed the adult lives and deaths of the 
book’s young, adventurous characters, and the girl finds this 
chronicle horrific. The idea that her beloved characters, to 
whom she is close in age and with whom she feels a sense of 
kinship, would go on to be adults and experience tragedy is a 
source of deep fear, but it seems like the idea of living to a 
“ripe old age” is even worse than the prospect of an early 
death. In a way, it isn’t even the specific lives that these 
characters would hypothetically live that scares the girl—it’s 
the idea that they would transform and move out of 
childhood at all. This passage demonstrates that the girl 
perceives a gulf between childhood and adulthood, and that 
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she may be on the cusp of understanding what growing up 
might mean, though as with many parts of her life, her 
imagination has illuminated the horrors of it much more 
than any joys. 


e@@ When she was younger she had called to her mother if she 

woke in the night, but something stopped her from calling 
out now: she didn’t want to tell anyone about this. Once the 
words were said aloud, she would never be rid of them; it was 
better to keep them hidden. 


Related Characters: The Girl, The Mother 


Related Themes: © 


Related Symbols: fz 


Page Number: 116-117 


Explanation and Analysis 


After the girl wakes up from her nightmare, she decides not 
to call for her mother or even to tell her about the dream at 
all. In this moment, the girl chooses secrecy over 
communication, and she chooses it because she wants to 
protect herself. By choosing not to tell her mother, the girl 
ensures nobody will laugh at her for her dream and that 
she'll deaden the dream’s power, but she also creates a new 
kind of distance between herself and her mother that didn't 
exist when she was younger. In this way, the passage depicts 
the way that secrecy can be a useful tool for someone while, 
at the same time, harming their relationships with others. 
This passage also demonstrates the girl’s understanding of 
the power of imagination. She feels she must harness its 
power, rather than letting it overpower her, and if she can’t 
do that, it will have the power to transform her life. 


@@ She had read about moonlight, but had never taken in its 
reality before; it made the lampshade of Spanish wrought 

iron, which had always hung from a chain in the hallway, seem 

suddenly as barbaric as a cage or a portcullis in a castle. 


Related Characters: The Gir| 
Related Themes: © 


Page Number: 117-118 


Explanation and Analysis 
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As the girl moves through the apartment in the middle of 
the night, she seems to notice the way moonlight illuminates 
certain parts of her home for the first time. This passage 
emphasizes that, this particular night, the girl seems to 
develop a new perspective on the world around her, 
processing what she sees and feels more vividly—and with 
more terror—than before. In this way, it suggests that the 
girl has only just begun to take notice of the world around 
her and the way it affects her (and vice versa). 


The fact that the girl refers to what she’s read to help 
process how moonlight looks reminds readers that she’s a 
voracious bookworm, and her comparison of the lampshade 
to a cage or portcullis highlights yet again how flexible and 
alive her imagination is. Furthermore, the fact that the 
images of a cage and a portcullis are the first to come to the 
girl’s mind suggests she feels imprisoned, whether in the 
apartment, in her body, or in her circumstances, and helps 
the reader to understand why she might, in the pages that 
follow, feel a need to disrupt her physical setting so 
dramatically, as if in an attempt to rebel or escape. 


@@ |...) sometimes she felt a pang of fear for her father, as if he 
were exposed and vulnerable [...]. She never feared in the 


same way for her mother: her mother was capable; she was the 
whole world. 


Related Characters: The Girl, The Mother , The Father 


Related Themes: 
Related Symbols: 


Page Number: 119 


Explanation and Analysis 


When the girl sees her father’s open trumpet case and his 
handwritten notes stacked on his desk in the lounge, she 
feels acutely protective of him. This moment is almost a role 
reversal, even though it’s only in the girl’s mind: she sees her 
father as less of a parental figure and more someone she 
has to take care of, though she’s his child. It’s a scene that 
continues to emphasize her changing perception of the 
world around her, no longer taking for granted her status as 
achild and instead testing the boundaries between 
childhood and adulthood. 


That protective feeling also provides some subtle 
commentary on the roles expected of different genders in 
this Western, late-2O0th-century social context. In this 
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passage, the female figures take on caregiving roles; the 
girl-much like her mother, who she considers strong and 
capable—takes on the emotional burden of worrying about 
her father. Just as her father allows himself to leave his 
papers and musical instrument out, open to other eyes 
while her mother tidies away all her things to a precise 
degree), he invites the concern of his female family 
members, demanding their attention whether he intends to 
or not. This elicits a “pang of fear” in the girl, an urgent, 
painful feeling of responsibility. Even though she’s a child, 
she’s already, subconsciously, taking on her role as a woman 
in a society which usually pressures them into subservience 
to the men around them. 


e@ [he reality of the things in the room seemed more 
substantial to the child than she was herself—and she 
wanted in a sudden passion to break something, to disrupt this 
world of her home, sealed in its mysterious stillness, where her 

bare feet made no sound on the lino or the carpets. 


Related Characters: The Girl 
Related Themes: © 


Page Number: 120 


Explanation and Analysis 


The girl has been wandering through the apartment, 
viewing things that were once familiar with more intense 
focus than before, and now that she’s in the lounge, that 
magnified sense that her surroundings are more detailed 
and alive than she first realized threatens to overwhelm her. 
n this passage, it seems as though the girl’s newly 
heightened perception of the objects and people around 
her has outgrown her own sense of who she is. Though the 
world suddenly seems like a huge place, she, by contrast, 
feels hopelessly small. That feeling is magnified by the fact 
that the house seems still, despite the fact that she is awake 
and moving around in it, and that she seems to make no 
sound. In order to affect the world around her, she has to 
make an extreme effort, “disrupting” the normal pattern of 
her life within her family and their home. It’s clear from this 
passage that the girl’s imagination enhances the world 
around her to a sometimes-unbearable degree, making her 
feel powerless in the process. 
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e@@ Perhaps he'd like bacon for his breakfast—she had saved 
up her housekeeping to buy him some. His mother had 
cooked bacon for him every morning. 


Related Characters: The Mother , The Father 


Related Themes: 
Page Number: 123 


Explanation and Analysis 


As the mother wanders through the apartment in the early 
morning, she thinks about what the morning will bring once 
everyone has woken up. Her first thoughts about her 
husband are ones that involve service and domestic tasks, 
emphasizing that the role she plays as a wife (and mother) is 
one that demands she prioritize her family’s comfort. This is 
further emphasized by the fact that, if the mother does cook 
her husband bacon for breakfast, she’s essentially doing for 


him what his mother used to do and fulfilling the role of 
caregiver and nurturer rather than an equal romantic 
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partner. The detail that the mother has saved up to buy the 
bacon, too, demonstrates that it’s a sacrifice for her—not 
only practically and emotionally, but financially—to care for 
her husband this way. This passage therefore suggests that 
the societal expectation that women prioritize their 
husbands’ needs could lead to disempowerment for them 
on multiple levels. 


e@ his time, for once, she was clearly in the right, wasn't she? 

He had been childish, giving way to his frustration—as if 
she didn’t feel fed up sometimes. And he criticised her for her 
bad temper! 


Related Characters: The Mother , The Father 


Related Themes: @) 


Page Number: 125 


Explanation and Analysis 


The mother, having concluded that her husband is to blame 
for upturning the lounge furniture, immediately takes up a 
defensive position and seems to feel she has to justify her 
anger. In this passage, she’s silently arguing with her 
husband, which in itself seems to echo the secrecy and lack 
of communication at the heart of their relationship. The 
mother isn’t even able to communicate her frustrations to 
her husband, and in private, with the help of her 
imagination, they grow perhaps even more urgent and 
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powerful. 


The mother’s attitude, exaggerated by the lively 
punctuation of exclamation points and question marks, 
suggests she’s felt wronged by her husband several times, 
but that he’s considered her anger and outrage unnecessary 
or even harmful. And her opinion that he has been “childish” 
for what she thinks he’s done highlights how she is primarily 
a caregiver for him, rather than an equal romantic partner. 
This passage therefore emphasizes the loneliness the 
mother feels, having taken on a highly domestic, 
stereotypically feminine role within her family—one that 
pits her against her husband rather than encouraging her to 
feel emotionally, or even platonically, attached to him. 


@@ |...) she seemed to see the future with great clarity, looking 

forward through a long tunnel of antagonism, in which her 
husband was her enemy. This awful truth appeared to be 
something she had always known, though in the past it had 
been clouded in uncertainty and now she saw it starkly. 


Related Characters: The Mother , The Father 


Related Themes: © 


Page Number: 125 


Explanation and Analysis 


The mother processes the complex mix of emotions that 
have sprung up after she concluded that her husband is her 
enemy, opposed to her efforts to keep the household tidy 
and running efficiently. The mother seems to see no way of 
escaping this future: it’s a hard, inflexible truth that she 
must now live out. She can’t find any practical freedom from 
her fate—its inevitability is emphasized by her feeling that 
she’s always known this truth (even though it’s a truth she’s 
decided on based on a false assumption). Her freedom 
comes from her secret, internal life, which, though a “long 
tunnel’—an inescapable, gloomy path—is at least a clear 
image for her. In a way, being able to imagine her future, 
however joyless it might be, makes living out that future 
easier for the mother, which demonstrates how one’s 
imagination can illuminate their physical circumstances 
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even without concretely affecting them. Her imagination, 
therefore, is something of a double-edged sword: it allows 
her the satisfaction of understanding her life, while at the 
same time propelling her to reach a false conclusion about 
her husband—a conclusion that makes her feel even more 
doomed to an unhappy domestic life. 


@@ But he came at some point to stand behind his wife at the 
stove and put his arms around her, nuzzling her neck, 
kissing her behind her ear, and she leaned back into his kiss, as 

she always did, tilting her head to give herself to him. 


Related Characters: The Mother , The Father 


Related Themes: 
Page Number: 126 


Explanation and Analysis 


While the mother is cooking breakfast for the father, he 
approaches her and they share a moment of physical 
affection. Even though the mother’s attitude toward her 
husband has changed drastically overnight, she doesn't 
demonstrate this change in any outward way. There’s no 
suggestion that her husband would pick up on her anger, or 
her decision that the two of them are enemies, so this 
becomes a moment that depicts two distinct levels of their 
relationship—one fraught and secret, the other visibly 
harmonious. 


t's worth noting that this moment of affection happens 
while the mother is at the stove. Her attachment to the 
itchen seems like a permanent part of her character, 
making her movements around even her own family’s 
apartment seem limited in a way that her husband's 
arent—an implication strengthened by the idea that she 
“gives herself” to her husband by showing her affection, 
once again relinquishing power to him. Because of this, the 
passage cements the mother’s character as one who can 
play the part of the loving mother and wife, a position she 
feels restricted to, even while internally harboring 
frustration and hatred towards her husband. 
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SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS 


The color-coded icons under each analysis entry make it easy to track where the themes occur most prominently throughout the 
work. Each icon corresponds to one of the themes explained in the Themes section of this LitChart. 


BAD DREAMS 


Anine-year-old girl wakes up, disoriented, in her dark bedroom. 
As she looks around her, the familiar shapes of her bedroom 
emerge from the darkness. She’s lying on the top bunk, with her 
younger brother sleeping in the bunk below, in a small 
basement apartment where her parents are also asleep in their 
own room. 


The girl feels like something bad happened while she was 
asleep, but she remembers that it happened in her dream. She 
dreamed that she was reading her favorite book, Swallows and 
Amazons, which she and her friends at school like to reenact. In 
her dream, she discovered an epilogue in the book that she'd 
never seen before. The epilogue listed the mundane struggles 
and deaths the characters went on to have after the book 
finished, except for Susan, the most boring character, who lived 
along life. 


Even though the girl knows the book’s epilogue only exists in 
her dream, its horror stays with her. She doesn’t call out to her 
mother like she used to after a bad dream: she doesn't want to 
describe it out loud and make it feel even realer, or for her 
mother to laugh at her. She feels alone in her own home for the 
first time. She climbs out of bed. 


The girl opens her bedroom door. She sees the moonlight 
illuminating the iron lampshade in the hall, making it look “as 
barbaric as a cage.” In the kitchen, everything is tidy. The girl’s 
mother’s sewing machine and the cut pieces of fabric have 
been neatly put away. 


In the lounge, the moonlight bounces off the frame of the girl’s 
parents’ wedding photo and her father’s trumpet in its open 
case. The girl touches the gramophone and the piles of 
handwritten pages on her father’s desk. (Her father spends his 
evenings working toward his degree after coming home from 
work, so the girl and her brother play quietly so they don’t 
disturb him.) Seeing her father’s work makes the girl realize 
how vulnerable he is—a feeling she doesn’t experience when it 
comes to her mother, who seems to her like “the whole world.” 
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The story begins with its protagonist, the young girl, feeling 
disoriented, which suggests that the night on which this story takes 
place will be a transformative one for her—one that changes her 
perceptions of the world around her. 


The girl has a vibrant imagination which gives her comfort and 
allows her to enjoy her friends’ company, but her nightmare 
demonstrates that her imagination can also frighten her. It’s a 
potent force. It’s clear here, too, that the girl treasures the idea of 
adventure, and it’s the idea of a mundane adult life, as well as 
mortality, that scares her. 


The girl keeps her nightmare secret, which highlights the power of its 
imagined details: speaking it aloud would increase its potency even 
more. Though keeping her secret makes her feel safer, the author 
also suggests that it weakens the bond between the girl and her 
mother. 


© © 


The girl’s comparison of the lampshade to a cage implies that she 
feels trapped in the apartment, or that it threatens her in some way. 
Furthermore, the girl seems to be seeing familiar objects in a new 
way tonight, which suggests it’s a moment of growth for her. 


Though the mother has neatly stored her sewing items, the father 
has left his trumpet case open, which suggests he’s less bothered 
about keeping the household tidy—an attitude that, whether he 
intends it or not, directly circumvents her efforts. The fact that the 
father’s creative pursuits are allowed to take up more room than the 
mother's points to the social expectation for women to prioritize 
their domestic tasks over any creative outlets. 
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Without the girl’s parents there, they seem more present to 
her, and she’s able to imagine their lives stretching far back 
from this moment. She imagines this current moment someday 
being in the past, too. Everything in the room seems big and 
important, and she feels an urge to disrupt it. She pushes the 
recliner over, so its legs are in the air, then tips over some other 
pieces of furniture and flips the goatskin rug. She does all this 
quietly, but once she’s finished, the room looks like a hurricane 
has torn through it. She feels shocked and gratified, and she 
resolves never to tell her parents that she did it. She wonders if 
they'll find it funny. 


n 


The girl’s mother wakes up early. She listens out to check 
whether her son (the girl’s brother) has been calling out for her, 
but she doesn't hear anything. She sits up carefully, so she 
doesn’t wake her husband (the girl’s father). The room is the 
same as it was when she went to sleep, except that her husband 
had thrown his clothes on top of hers after he came to bed. 


The mother liked living in this apartment at first, but now she 
resents living beneath so many neighbors. They won't be able 
to move into a house of their own until her husband (the father) 
finishes his degree. She goes to the bathroom and then returns 
to the bedroom, looking into the kitchen on the way. She sees 
that her husband didn't eat the sandwich she left out for him 
last night and feels a flash of anger. She thinks she should've 
been a painter, not a dressmaker and housewife. But the 
tidiness of her house pleases her. She wonders if her husband 
would like bacon for breakfast, which his mother always used 
to make him. 


The mother catches sight of the lounge in disarray. She thinks 
someone has broken in and holds her breath, waiting for the 
intruder to appear. After she calms down, she notices that no 
windows or doors are open and nothing is missing. She goes 
into the children’s room where the girl and her brother are 
both fast asleep. She reaches the only conclusion she thinks is 
possible: her husband (the father), who can be moody at times, 
must've been frustrated with his work, or maybe the mess was 
a “brutal joke; a demonstration of how much he despises her 
housekeeping efforts. 
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The girl's perception of the world seems to change and grow ina 
matter of minutes. She becomes aware of herself as one individual 
among many, each with complex pasts and inner lives. Her decision 
to mess up the lounge is a way of claiming power over a world that 
suddenly seems much larger than she is. However, her decision to 
keep it a secret suggests she doesn’t understand the complex 
reaction they might have to it, especially if they don’t know she did 


it. 
© 


The mother’s first actions are to listen out for her child and to 
prevent her husband from waking—she is, first and foremost, a 
caring mother and wife, prioritizing the comfort of others. The fact 
that the father seems to have carelessly tossed his clothes on top of 
the mother’s further emphasizes his lack of care that the house 
remain tidy. 


The mother’s happiness at least partially depends on the success of 
the father’s academic pursuits—she has no power to change their 
circumstances herself. Even the power she does have—to look after 
the domestic needs of her family—seems threatened by her 
husband's whims, which is perhaps why she’s so upset that he 
hasn't eaten the food she prepared for him. The fact that she plans 
to prepare him breakfast like his mother did emphasizes her role as 
his caretaker, rather than his equal. 


The mother considers the messy lounge an attack. It’s clearly a 
dramatic enough sight for her to think that an intruder caused it. 
Her second assumption—that her husband is to blame—highlights 
how children are often invisible to the adults around them and 
considered less capable of affecting their surroundings, which is 
arguably the feeling that compelled the girl to mess up the lounge in 
the first place. It also highlights an undercurrent of hostility between 
her and her husband. 
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The mother feels like she’s surely in the right for being angry. 
This new information about her husband (the father) excites 
her as much as it hurts her, and she feels like she can imagine 
the future more clearly now that he has confirmed that he’s her 
enemy. This is something she feels she already knew. She tidies 
the room and resolves never to acknowledge the event: she'll 
wait for him to say something first. She goes back to bed and 
drops off to sleep before waking up to her son (the girl’s 
brother) calling her. She feels “refreshed and blessed.” 


The mother fries bacon for the father’s breakfast while her son 
(the girl’s brother) eats cereal. The father packs his things up 
for work, then he comes to stand behind the mother and holds 
her affectionately. They kiss each other. She serves him 
breakfast, and then she goes to the children’s room to find the 
girl putting her socks on with one hand and reading her book 
with the other. Even though the girl has read it several times, 
she insists she has to start again from the beginning. The 
mother takes the book away and hurries the girl to get ready. 
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The mother feels more comfortable knowing (or thinking that she 
knows) that her husband is working against her than merely 
suspecting it. In this way, her imagination—which has allowed her to 
conclude that her husband is her enemy—sets her free from doubt 
and allows her to find clarity. But her secrecy prevents her from 
potentially finding out that her husband wasn't actually at fault, 
and therefore creates a chasm between the two that will 
presumably never be repaired. These developments show that 
imagination can also distort people's impressions and mislead them. 
When the mother goes to sleep and wakes up feeling “refreshed,” it's 
as if she, too, suffered a bad dream and has awakened to a clearer 
view of the world 


The mother’s actions directly conflict with how her feelings have 
changed toward her husband, demonstrating how much of their 
relationship depends on secrecy. While that secrecy allows them to 
coexist without external conflict, it also means their relationship 
continues under false pretenses, at least on the part of the mother. 
Meanwhile, the girl’s return to her favorite novel shows a yearning 
to return to the world of her imagination that, before last night, was 
such a happy refuge for her. 
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